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Toronto, 6th December, 1882. 

Thb Honourable O. Mowat, 

Attorney-General : 

Sir, — I beg respectfully to submit herewith my report for the present year, ia 
reference specially to the Territory north of the Height of Land claimed by, and 
awarded to, the Province of Ontaria 

In this report I have also incidentally given some information in reference to the 
topography and resources of an extensive and almost unknown region south of the Height 
«f Land which may, I hope, be of more or less interest and value. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Tour most obedient servant, 

E. B. BORRON, 
Stipendiary Magistrate^ 
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BELONGING TO THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 



Having obtained permission to prosecute further explorations in the so-called disputed 
territory north of the Height of Land, I took passage on the steamer " Manitoulin ** 
from Collingwood to Blind River, on the 17th of May last. 

My intention was to proceed to the mouth of the Mississagua river some four milea 
west of Blind River, and after completing my arrangements, to ascend that river to the 
Hudson Bay Company's Post at Green Lake, and from thence continue my journey over 
the Height of Land to " Flying Post." In the course of my explorations last year, I had 
ascertained that there was a practicable, though rarely travelled canoe-route from Flying 
Post to Green Lake, and as I was aware that there was a tolerably good canoe-route from 
Mississagua Post to Green Lake, I felt confident that there could be no insuperable obstacle 
to prevent my going through that way, if I could only obtain competent guides. On 
my arrival at Flying Post, I purposed descending the Ahkuckootish or Ground-hog River 
to its junction with the Mattagami or south branqh of Moose River, and thence down that 
river to Moose Factory. From the northern limit of the surveys for timber berths, to 
the junction of the Ahkuckootish and Mattagami Rivers upwards of two hundred miles, 
this route would lead me through a new and almost unexplored country, and I hoped by 
adopting it, to obtain information of more or less value and importance to the Government. 

As is generally known, the steamer took fire in Manitowaning Bay, and was burnt 
to the water's edge. In common with all those of my fellow passengers who were fortun- 
ate enough to escape, I lost everything I had on board. As this included the whole of 
my outfit, instruments, maps, and supplies, with the exception of flour, pork, and a few 
other stores which had been sent on by another boat, it is needless to say that such an 
unforseen misfortune not only put me to much inconvenience but was the occasion of a 
good deal of delay, as well as expense. 

Much diflSculty was experienced in replacing many indespensable articles that had 
been lost, as well as in obtaining suitable guides and voyageurs. I had expected to pro- 
cure a guide at Green Lake who would be able to pilot us from thence to Flying Post, 
but I found that the Hudson Bay Company's Post at Green Lake would be closed and 
the Indians all dispersed before I could arrive there. 

It was thus the 22nd of June before 1 was in a condition to make another start. It 
was some consolation, however, to find (as we afterwards did), that owing to the flooded 
condition, and very strong current in some of the stretches of the Mississagua River, it 



would hiive linen a vnry difficult iiifttter indeed, if not impossible to have, ascended the 
river in our haavily liulon canon much earlier in the seiisoii. 

It invy Id wi'II to priifico wh it I have to aay of tlie various resourcss oE the country, 
with a short sketcli of tlio routo followed not only going to Moaso Factory, but re- 
turning : This will hii very brief aa many particulars will ba supplied when I come to 
treat of thi^ " timber reaourcea " of the territory. 

On the nij^hth Uiiy wo reachi'dOreen Lakeand on the eleventh of actual voyaging, we 
arrived at thu Height of Land. During our ascent from L^ke Huron we had been 
compelled to make twenty-live portages varying from a, tew yards to nearly three mileK 
in length. The riwe from Lake Huron to the watershed on the Height of Land 
I tbitik, between nine hundred and a thousand feet. The river below Gre 
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formidable difficulties to be apprehended. Ho had once travelled this route, when littla 
more than a boy some forty years ago, and could only tell me thus much in reference to* 
it. As it promised to lead me through a new and almost unknown country I deter- 
minded to follow this route if possible. . 

The route from Moose Factory to Matawagamingue having been travelled over and 
described by both Dr. Bell and myself, I need only say that sixteen days of hard and 
unremitting toil cheerfully borne by my voyageurs, sufficed to take me to Mattawaga- 
mingue Post, where I met with a cordial welcome from Mr. Rae, the officer in charge. 

Here my Flying Post men, who had well sustained their character as guides, left 
me for their homes. Flying Post ia^ I should say, not more than iifty miles from Mata- 
wagamingue in a straight line, and in a north-westerly direction. The canoe-route, how- 
ever, is much longer. It will be remembered that I passed over it last year and estimated 
it roughly at eighty-five miles, the number of portages required in that short distance be- 
ing not less than twenty -two. 

It was now necessary to obtain two othet voyageurs, one of whom at all events 
should know the route I wished to take, as far as White-fish Lake, if not to La-cloche. 
In this we were dissappointed ; notwithstanding the anxiety of Mr. Rae to accommodate 
me, he was unable to procure a guide at or near the post. He, however, sent a young 
man with us who knew the way nearly to the Height of Land, where we should find 
some Indians, one of whom he expected would be willing to accompany us. 

Leaving Matawagamingue, the third day brought us to " A-jau-ni-gam-ing," a lake 
about seven miles in length, where the Indians we were in quest of have their hunting^ 
grounds. Here we found the shanties, and clearings, on part of which potatoes were 
growing nicely. But the only living thing at the place was a fat little heifer about 
B, year and a half old. Where the Indians had gone we were unable to tell, so that all 
we could do was to wait and see if they would return. As there was a quantity of 
fresh venison hanging up in one of the wig-wams, we came to the conclusion that we^ 
would not have to wait long. In this prognostication we were quite correct, for on tho 
afternoon of the following day we were gratified with the sight of five small canoes com- 
ing down the lake with the Indians we wanted. The man Mr. Rae expected to go with 
us did not feel able to undertake the trip, but fortunately his son knew the way and 
agreed to accompany us as far as La-cloche. After waiting another day to allow him to 
get ready, we renewed our journey on the 23rd of August The Height of Land is not 
more than two miles from the south end of this lake, and was reached by means of seve- 
ral short portages separated by little lakes or ponds. 

The elevation of the summit is nearly the same, I think, as that on the Mississagua 
route, say about one thousand five hundred feet above the level of the sea. The distan je 
from Mattawagamingue to the Height of Land by this route is, I think, about forty-seven 
miles. In a straight line, however, I should ^ess the distance at not more than forty 
miles, and that in a direction nearly south. From Moose Factory to the Height of Land 
Portage following the deflections will be aboflt three hundred and ten miles, but not more 
than two hundred and seventy-five miles in a straight line. 

We now began the descent toward Lake Huron, passing through several small lakes 
and creeks, with frequent portages for some five or six miles. We then arrived at th^ 
upper or northern extremity of a large lake called Monabing, which is not laid down on 
any of the maps in my possession. It is from twenty to thirty miles in length, and of 
variable width, but probably not less than two or three miles on an average. It lies north 
and south and through it our route ran in a southerly direction for some twenty-fivd 
milea The River Monabing flows from the extreme south-east comer of this fine lake. 
Our next stretch was down the Monabing River itself for forty miles, still in a southerly 
direction, to a lake, called by my guide Ma-zin-an-wa-ning. 

In the first thirty miles sixteen portages were necessary, the longest of which was 
aboat a mile. This valley, trough or gorge, through which the river pours its waters has 
been, as I believe, excavated out of the solid rock by ice during the glacial epoch or 
period. It is bounded by rocky ridges from one hundred to two hundred and fifty feet in 
height on both sides. These terminate about thirty miles below Lake Monabing, and the 
river issnes into what has probably been ii part of the lake below. Through this level 



country thecourae of the river is very aerpentine and the current moderate. Two port- 
«,go8 only were maile, one of wliicli was rendered neceasary by drift wood wbict had filled 
up tlie cliannel for some distance. 

At the lower end of the gari^t: (it can hardly be called a valley) just referred to, the 
ridge risqw on the east aide to thi: height of two hundred or two hundred and fifty feet, 
«nd iny guide informed mo that in clear weather Lake Huron was visible from the top. 
"Wo ascended it and obtained a fine view of the surrounding country, more particularly to 
the south and east. My guide pointed out to me the position of Lake N'ipiiising, White- 
fish Lake, Lakfi Huron, when visible, and of Lake Ma-zin-an-wa-ning, He also indicated 
the direction of La-clocho, all as I had afterwards reason to believe with surprising ac- 
curacy, Looking back to tiie north, the course of the gorge or glacial trough through 
"which we had come, could be cluarly traced, and its glacial origin more than surmised. 
Kor cnuld I help wishing that my friend Mr. Garden, of the Canadian PaL'ifio Railway 
Survey, had been there to jucigo of the feasibility of this as a route for the main trunk 
with the surveys of Measra. Gamsby, Riimsay and other civil engineers o 
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I also discovered that where this route via Whitefish Lake, strikes off eastward below the 
last or Mattagami Rapid, the River Yermilion (or Monabing) turns abruptly to the south 
and south-west, becoming ultimately what is known as the East Branch of the Spanish 
River. 

There is an Indian village on Whitefish Lake some two miles from the Post, and the 
route from thence via Whitefish River to Lake Huron, is too frequently travelled and 
the country too well known, to require any particular notice or description. .The length 
of this stretch is, I should say, about forty-five miles, in the course of which some nine or 
ten portages are necessary. The total distance from the Height of Land to the mouth of 
Whitefish River, I estimate at about one hundred and thirty-six miles, and from James' 
Bay to Lake Huron four hundred and forty-six miles. In a direct line, however, the 
distance from the mouth of Whitefish River to where this route crosses the Height of 
Land will not probably exceed one hundred miles, and to Moose Factory three hundred and 
seventy-five miles. The number of days of actual voyaging was twenty-seven, as against 
twenty-five days by the Missi&sagua route. Eighteen miles more in a westerly direc- 
tion along the shores of the Georgian Bay took us to the Honourable Hudson Bay Com- 
pany's post at La-cloche. We thus left Moose Factory on the first of August and reached 
La-cloche on the first of September. I had expected that the difficulties besetting this 
route woi^d have been much greater, and that a considerably longer time would have been 
required for the trip, but was fortunate in having good men, a favourable season as 
regarded the height of the water in the rivers and creeks, and if not fewer at least shorter 
portages .than I anticipated. 

At La-cloche my guide Louis and voyageur James, from the other side the Height of 
Land, were paid off, and supplied with a canoe and provisions for their return home. 
Thereafter I proceeded to Mississagua (my starting point) and paid off the two men, 
Robert Nolin, of Sault Ste. Marie, and Robert Nakanee, of Mississagua, who had accom- 
panied me throughout, and had proved themselves good and reliable voyageurs. I also 
settled with Mr. Edward Sayer, fur-trader there, but for whose influence with the In- 
dians and willing aid and assistance, I should not have been able to obtain guides 
to take me over the Height of Land to Flying Post. 

This introductory narrative with the accompanying map, will show with sufficient 
precision I hope, the route which I have followed. 

I shall now under appropriate heads, give such information in respect to the terri- 
tory in question as I may have been able to obtain from personal observation or other- 
wise. 

Topography. 

The leading physical features of the territory claimed by Ontario have been already 
80 fully described in former reports, that little remains to be said on that subject. 

Since my last report however, the Report of Progress of the Geological Survey for 
1879-80 has come to hand. In it there is an admirable description of Hudson's Bay, 
and the regions lying adjacent thereto, by Dr. Bell, Assistant Director of the Survey, than 
whom, no one is better informed on the subject, having explored in an open boat no in- 
considerable portion of the bay, as well as crossed it from York Factory to Hudson's 
Straits, in the Honourable Hudson Bay Company's ship. I have therefore much pleasure 
in quoting from the report in question, p. 27, 0, et aeq,, where under the head ^' General 
Account of Hudson's Bay," Dr. Bell says : ^^ In the popular mind Hudson's Bay is apt 
to be associated with the Polar regions ; yet no part of it comes within the Arctic Circle, 
and the latitude of the southern extremity is south of London. Few people have any 
adequate conception of the extemt of this great Canadian sea. Including its southern 
prolongation, James' Bay, it measures about one thousand miles in length, and is more 
than six hundred miles in width, in the northern part. Its total area is in the neighbour- 
hood of five hundred thousand square miles, or upwards of half that of the Mediter- 
ranean. • It is enclosed by the land on all sides, except the north-east, where it com? 
momcates by different channels with the outer ocean. The principal or best known of 
these is Hudson's Strait, which is about five hundred mUes in length, and has an 
Jtverage width of about one hundred miles. 



" Hudson's Bay, which might have been more appropriately called Hudson's Sea, i» 
the central basin of the drainage of North America. The limits of this basin extend to 
the centre of the Labarador peninsula, or some five hundred miles inland, on the east 
side, and to the Rocky mountains, or a distance of one thousand three hundred miles, on 
the west. The Winnipeg basin constitutes a sort of out-lier of the region more immedi- 
ately under notice, since the waters drain into it from the north, south, east and west, 
and discharge themselrea by one great tmni, the Nelson Kiver, into Hudson's Bay. 
The southern-most part of this basin, namely, the source of the Red River, extonds down 
nearly to latitude 4-5°. The head waters of the southern rivers of James Bay are not 
far to the north of Lake Huron, while one of the branches of the Albany rises within 
twenty-live miles of tlie north shore of Lake Superior. Including the Winnipeg system, 
the basin of Hudson's Bay has a width of about two thousand one hundred miles from 
east to west, and a length of about one thousand five hundred miles from north to south, 
and its dimensions approach the enormous area of three million square miles. Over a 
great part of this region there is a temperate climate, and although the soil of much 
of it is comparatively barren, yet large tra^-t.a nw virv fertile. The numerous rivers and 
lakes of the first claaa, embraced within 
settlement of the country. Both the bp 
and shoals, which might interfere with t] 
the east side of the bay are surrounded ^ 
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tjie west, and runs south about three hui ' miles, with an average breadth of 

one hundred and fifty miles. The east i n'a Bay, including its southern pro- 

longation is known as the Eastmain cos Cape Jones and Cape Dufierin, on 

the Portland promontory, and again in I ape Wolstenholme, at the termina- 

tion of this coast, the land is high and t its attaining an elevation of nearly 

two thou.sand feet above the sea. The e south-west side of the main bay, 

as well as that lying to the west of JaP r and generally level, with shallow 

water extending a long distance out fn th sides of Hudson Strait are high 

and rocky, but the northern is less pre le southern. 

" Of the numerous rivers which rt 's Bay from all sides, about thirty 

are of considerable magnitude. All tJi t upon the Eastmain coast appear 

to flow in a uniform course directly wei o one another, and as the height of 

land in the centre of the Labrador pej best inland towards the south, the 

rivers which fall into the southern par are the largest, and the remainder 

become progressively smaller n-s we go TOUa streams converge to the head 

of James' Bay from all points southw and west line passing through ita 

southern extremity. The 5Ioose, aboi is the principal of these. On tiio 

western side, the Albany and the Chui the longest, but the Nelson, with a 

course of only about four hundred miles, .^,.,^^., ..he greatest body of water into the 

.lea. Tiidped this huge artery of the Winnipeg system of waters may he considered as 
one of the greatest rivers of the world. Few of the rivers of Hudson's Bay afford unin- 
terrupted navigation for large vessels to any great distance from the coast. During the 
season of high water shallow draft steamers might ascend the Moose and two of ita 
branches for upwards of one hundred miles. Hayes River and two of its branches" might 
also apparently be navigated by such craft in the spring, to points about one hundred and 
forty miles inland, and the Albany for nearly two hundred and fifty miles ; while larger 
steamers might ascend the Nelson for seventy or eighty miles from the c^n sea. The 
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Nelson is the only muddy water river entering Hudson's Bay. Most of the others have 
a slightly brownish tinge, but their waters are perfectly wholesome, and contain only very 
sn^aJl quantities of forei^ matter. The Churchill which is the second largest river of 
Hudson's Bay, is a beautiful clear water stream, somewhat larger than the Rhine. It i» 
remarkable for having at its mouth a splendid harbour, with deep water and every 
natural advantage for the purpose of modern commerce. 

" The only harbours on the west side of Hudson's Bay are those formed by the mouths 
of rivers, but none of them, with the exception of Churchill Harbour, can be entered by 
vessels drawing more than ten or eleven feet, and only at high water, even by these. The 
Nelson may form an exception to this. Most of its estuary becomes dry at low tide, but 
a channel runs through it near the centre, as far as the head of tide-water. I sounded 
this channel in a number of places in 1878-79 and '80, and although an average depth of* 
abput two fathoms at low water was found, continuous soundings throughout might have 
shown interruptions or shallower water in some places. As stated in previous reports, 
there is a section at the head of tide, or between the tidal portion and the regular inland 
channel of the river, in which not more than ten feet of water were found. This may ex- 
tend for about two miles, above which an apparent continuous channel, with a depth of 
about twenty feet, according to our soundings, extends to the lowest limestone rapid, 
which is the first break in the navigable part, and is between forty and fifty miles from 
the head of tide, or from seventy or eighty miles from the open sea. If the section re- 
ferred to were deepened, steamers coming in from sea might enter this part of the river 
and find perfect shelter, or even proceed up the stream to any point below the rapid re- 
ferred to. In continuation of the channel running down the estuary, a * lead ' of deeper 
water extends out into the bay, and forms the * North River,' or * York Roads,' with ex- 
cellent anchorage. The Churchill, unlike all the other rivers, has a deep, rocky and com- 
paratively narrow mouth, which can be entered with ease and safety by the largest ships 
at all stages of the tide. On the point at the west side of the entrance of the harbour 
stands the old * Fort Prince of Wales,' which is probably the largest ruin in North 
America. Although occupying a commanding position, and mounting about forty large 
guns, it was surrendered without firing a shot, to the French Admiral La Perouse, who 
destroyed it in 1772. The ruins of this large fort are shown in the accompanying wood- 
cuts, taken from photographs. Along the west coast the rise and fall at spring tide& 
amount to about eleven or twelve feet, on an average, and is pretty uniform, diminishing 
somewhat towards the south. It is greatest at the mouth of the Nelson River, where it 
amounts to about fifteen feet. The tides are lower all along the east side of the bay. In 
Hudson's Strait there is a very good tide, according to the report we have received of 
Acting Staff Commander J. G. Boulton's reconnaissance during the past summer. Geo- 
logically, the basin of Hudson's Bay, excluding the western or Winnipeg division, lies 
within the great Laurentian area of the Dominion. Cambro-silurian rocks, resting almost 
horizontially upon these, form an irregular border along ther south-western side of the 
bay ; and in the valleys of some of the rivers they extend inland from one to two hun- 
dred miles. To the south and west of James' Bay Cambro^ilurian are overlaid by De- 
vonian rocks, which here occupy a considerable area. The long chains of islands which 
fringe the east coast for nearly three hundred miles to the northward of Cape Jones, and 
also the main land in the vicinity of Richmond Gulf, are composed of bedded volcanic and 
almost unaltered sedimentary rocks, resembling the Nipigon series of the Lake Superior 
region, which may be of Lower Cambrian age. On the western side of the bay, from 
Churchill northward, quartzites and other rocks, which may also belong to the Cambrian 
system, appear to be largely developed. Valuable minerals may be looked for on this 
coast. The extensive level region around the south-western side of the bay, is overspread 
with a great sheet of boulder clay, which is generally covered by the modified drift. 
The rocks of the outlying or Winnipeg division of the basin comprise an extensive series, 
ranging from the Laurentian to the Tertiary." 

That portion of the coast of James' Bay which forms the frontage of the territory 
claimed by us, is low and shallow. From the eastern boundary to the western, with a 
frontage of more than one hundred and fifty miles, there are no harbours for vessels 
drawing more than ten feet of water. Vessels, however, drawing ten feet or under, can 



enter and ascend both Moose and Albany Rivera, as far as the Factories wben tbe tide ie 
at its heiirbt. 

All the sailing craft employed at Moose Factory and I think, also those at Albany, 
even to schooners of ninety oi' ont hundred tons burden must, at the Approach of winter, 
te hauled up out of the water on to the banks soma twenty feet at least above the river, 
to escape damage if not positive destruction whan the ice lireats up in the spring. 

The only deep and safe liarbour that I know of, is at the north-eastern extremity of 
Charlton Island, aomo sixty or seventy miles from Moose Factory, and nearly north of 
where our eastern boundary is supposed to be. This was described in my second report. 

From James' Bay the land rises slowly towards the south at the rate of abnut three 
feet in a niile, as we ascend Moose River and ita branches, until we approacli what are 
known as " the long portages," distant from eighty to a hundred and twenty miles from 
ifoose Factory, where the inclination increases considerably. This iielt is a vast plain, 
the far greater portion of which i.s covered with what the natives call muskego or muskegs, 
but known to ns as peat-bogs or mosses. 

Underlying the peat, clay is almost ■' 
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Laurentian or Huronian rock (whichever it may be) lying immediately and at no great 
distance to the north of where they now rest. 

The character of the loose material on the surface, the rounded -and " hog-backed' 
jshape of the hills and ridges, the deep channels and gorges extending for miles in a 
northerly and southerly direction, quarried by no visible hand or agency out of the 
kardest of rock, the polished surface in some places, and the numerous parallel and deep 
scratches in others, afford strong if not absolutely convincing proof to my mind of tre- 
mendous erosion. The same evidence confronts us everywhere, not only north of the 
Height of Land, but over it, and down the southern slope to our great lakes, the very 
existence of which is in my humble opinion largely if not entirely due to the same mys- 
terious power. 

The only agent known to me, that would seem at all adequate to account for the phe- 
nomenon in question, is ice. Not ice in the form of icebergs, and impelled only by the 
feeble force of the winds or even ocean currents, but a solid sheet of ice moving as water 
does, and as glaciers are known to be capable of doing. This sheet of ice, too, must 
have been several thousand feet in thickness. Mr. George Dawson, F.G.S., in his able 
and interesting Report on the Geological Kesources of the Kegion in the vicinity of the 
49th Parallel, tells us " that Laurentian and Quartzite erratics were found in abundance 
to the height of over four thousand feet," on the Three Butt/es or Sweet-grass hills at the 
foot of the Kocky Mountains. As the Height of Land north of Lakes Huron and 
Superior will not 1 believe average more than thirteen or fourteen hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, it is evident that such a sheet of ice if continuous or equally thick, must 
have covered the Height of Land not less probably than two thousand feet. The great 
difficulty is to find the power or force which has been sufficient to set and keep in motion 
(however slow) this prodigious body of ice. That the erosive agent has moved from the 
north towards the south the rocks themselves afford silent but convincing testimony. That 
the propelling power has been so mighty as to have been almost irresistible is equally 
certain. The hypothesis which appears to me most fully to meet all the requirements of 
the phenomena in question is, that during the long ages of intense cold, known as the 
glacial epoch, what has been called a " Polar Ice-cap" formed at the North Pole which con- 
stantly increasing in thickness, ultimately attained such a vast height that by the sheer 
force of gravity alone the ice at length began to spread and move in a southerly direc- 
tion, or from the Pole towards the Equator, overpowering every resistance that the in- 
equalities of the surface even when composed of solid rock could oppose. But whatever 
the agency may have been, that an inconceivably great quantity of rock has been moved 
80 to speak from Natures quarries in the north, crushed and ground by her mills into 
gravels, sands and clays, transported hundreds of miles to the south, and then spread out 
forming immense stores of the raw material for soil in regions more favourable probably 
to animal and vegetable life than that from which the rock was taken. These are facts 
which no thoughtful observer who has visited the territory in which these vast operations 
have been carried on, can question, however uncertain he may be as to instrumentalities 
by which the work has been accomplished. Further speculation on this subject would be 
out of place here, but those who may desire it will find much interesting information in 
two articles by Dr. L. P. Gratacap, entitled " The Ice Age" in the " Popular Science 
Monthly" for January 1878 and November 1878. 

From the 49th Parellel southward to the Height of Land the country although more 
broken, is better drained, and much more generally timbered than the flat plains to the 
north. The timber too is more valuable, as red and white pine are now found growing, 
more particularly on the higher and drier ridges. A great number of the lakes afford 
striking illustrations of what has taken place in respect of some already, and of a change 
which all without exception are undergoing, namely drainage, or filling up and conversion 
into dry land.' This conversion is taking place most rapidly in respect of those lakes 
through which the larger rivers flow and is brought about in two ways. In the first place 
these rivers bring down vast quantities of sediment which settling in these lake basins, 
gradually fills them up. And in the second place the rivers are in many instances clearly 
4seen to be cutting through and destroying the natural bank, reef or other barrier at the 
outlet or lower end of these lakes, thus permanently lowering, if not draining off the water 
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during the summer months, the rain-fall is I think somewhat excessive in the 

months of Au;,'ust and September. Possibly this may be confined to the coast. The 

quantity of snow is much !e^^ than that which falls in the Province of Quebec, being not 

as much as half that, at the city ot Quebec itself. Nor is the snow-fall at Moose Factory 

nearly as heavy as at Gravenliurst, Parry Sound, and other places on the north shore of 

Lake Huron. The healthiness of the climate is unquestionable. 
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Agricultural Besources. 

It is 'only at the fur trading posts of the Honourable Hudson's Bay Company that 
<any attempt has been made to cultivate the soil. A few of the ludians on the Matta- 
garni River, who trade at Matawagamingue Post, are now trying to grow potatoes, and I 
trust that they may so far succeed as to induce others to follow their example. 

The officers of the company know very little about farming as a general rule. Their 

lives from the time they were little more than boys, have been spent in the country and 

devoted to the fur trade. The consequence is that the farming at the inland posts is of 

a rather primitive and unscientific description, and confined chiefly to the growth of the 

potato as a field crop. At the larger posts on the coast, particularly Moose Factory 

where a number of old countrymen are employed, they understand how to grow the po- 

4^to, and cultivate it well and successfully. But even at Moose very little attention is 

paid to drainage, and none whatever to the importance of a judicious course, or rotation 

of crops. The wonder to me is that the land so treated continues to yield any crop at all. 

Where the agricultural operations have been so very limited, all that can be said on 

the subject of the crops that have been grown in the territory has been given in 

former reports. Having now, however, visited every post but two in the territory, and 

traversed it in various directions, it may be expected that I should give the general con- 

•clusions at which I have arrived on a subject of so much consequence. This I shall do, 

even if it be necessary to support my opinions by an appeal to some facts which have 

been already recorded in former reports. Commencing with the cereals, we will take 

that first which is usually regarded as of the greatest importance and value : — 

Wheat. — I am strongly of the opinion that wheat may be successfully grown where 
the soil is suitable in all that part of this territory lying to the south of the fiftieth pa- 
rallel of latitude. This opinion is founded on the belief that there is no other part of the 
world south of that latitude where this grain'' has not or can not be grown; that the mean 
temperature of the summer in the territory south of that parallel is amply sufiicient to 
ripen or bring wheat to maturity ; and finally, that there are good grounds for be- 
lieving that wheat has actually been grown at Abittibi House, Flying Post, New 
Brunswick, on or about the forty-ninth parallel, and certainly at Lac Scul, or Lonely 
Lake, between the fiftieth and fifty-first parallel More than this : I was told on the 
very best authority that Indian corn, a more delicate plant than wheat, came to maturity 
last year at Osnaburgh House, on Lake St. Joseph, and north of the fifty-first parallel. 
Even at Moose Factory, in about the same latitude as Osnaburgh and situated on the 
•coast. Dr. Bell tells us that he was informed that a few grains of wheat accidentally 
dropped, grew and came to maturity. There is hardly any evidence on the other side, 
certainly none entitled to much weight, and the probabilities are all in favour of the 
.assumption that within the limits stated wheat may be successfully cultivated. 

Barley. — The hardier varieties of this grain can be grown further north than any 
other of the co-called cereals. In Scotland it grows on the Orkney Islands and in Shet- 
land as far north as the sixty-first parallel. In western Lapland the limit is about the 
seventieth parallel In Russia it is cultivated on the shores of the White Sea, every- 
where south of sixty-six degrees on the eastern side, and of sixty-seven degrees on the 
western side. In central Siberia the northern limit of the growth of barley is between 
latitudes fifty -eight and fifty-nine. These facts are quoted on the authority of Mr. H. 
Stephens, F.RS., author of " The Book of the Farm," "The Farmer's Guide," and other 
standard works on agriculture, both in England and America. Mr. Stephens further 
«tates "that a mean temperature during the summer of 46"^ 4' seems to be all that is neces- 
sary in Europe for the cultivation of barley, but that in the islands of the Atlantic a 
temperature three or four degrees higher appears to be necessary for its success. 

The territory awarded to our Province north of the Height of Land is situated be- 
tween the forty-eighth and fifty -second parallels of latitude, or from four hundred to 
seven hundred miles south of where barley is cultivated even in Siberia. Again, the 
mean summer temperature at Moose Factory, in the extreme northern part of the terri- 
tory, varies from fifty-eight to sixty-two degrees, and is probably higher in the central 
aud southern portions. This is at all events t^ degrees higher than the temperature^ 



'which according to Jlr. Stephens, " U tha only inditpensable condition for the eullivation 

of barley.'' I luive seen barley throwing at Rupert's House and at Mooao Factory on the 
coast, ami at Flying Post and ilnLawagaminguo in the southern piirt of the territory. I 
have been toll! on what I consider good authority, that it haa also been grown at New- 
Post, at Abittilii House, at New Brun^rick, and at Long Lake House. Thus the evi- 
dence is condusive not only aa to the perfect adaptation of the climate, but to the fact 
that this grain has been actually cultivated in the northern, central and southern divi- 
sions of the territory. All that even the most incredulous can contend for, is that the crop 
is poor or that it sometimes faUs to ripen perfectly. Now as reganls the latter statement, 
I have ni) doubt that in the extreme northern part of the territory, bordering on the 
coast, it may fail in esceptionally wet and cold summers to come to perfect maturity. 
But this will not apply to the vast territory to the south, where barley will prove, in my 
opinion, a good and perfei^tly reliable crop. Nor do I think it would fai! to ripen 
at Moose Factory or oven .\lliany, if sufficient attention were piid to the drainage of the 
land, to the .^election of the seed, to the time of sowing, and to a proper course or rotatiftn of 
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The vetch, a variety of the pea family, grows wild everywhere, but nowhere is it 
anything like so abundant as on the coast of James' Bay. So plentiful are they on the 
more sandy parts of the old beaches that I have sometimes thought that the Indiana 
would do well to harvest a lot of them for use, at a pinch during the winter. With a lit- 
tle judicious selection and cultivation this vetch might become of great service in a coun- 
try, to the climate and soil of which it is so thoroughly adapted. 

Potato. — There is probably no food plant that is likely to be of more importance to 
the inhabitants, present or future, of this territory, than the potato. There is none the 
cultivation of which has been so thoroughly successful in every part. The admirable fit-* 
ness both of soil and climate for its growth has been established beyond dispute. No 
one who has seen the crops at Moose Factory, Rupert's Hoiise, New Post, and Matawa- 
gamingue, can entertain any doubt on this point. Whether viewed in reference to size, 
quantity or quality, the crops at Moose Factory and Matawagamingue this year would 
compare favourably with those in the best potato growing districts in Ontario. They 
keep all winter in common root-houses, and are sweet and good until the following crop i& 
fit for use. Peaty soil is particularly well suited to the growth of potatoes. As stated else- 
where, there are millions of acres of peat-mosses in this territory, very extensive areas of 
which can be easily reclaimed, and when this country is settled and means of transport 
provided, it is within the range of possibility, if not probable, that hundreds of thousands 
of tons of potatoes may be grown and sent south to supply the wants of the people in the 
cities of Ontario and the northern states of the Union. . 

Other Roots. — If in the nearer or more remote future, the breeding of cattle and 
dairy husbandry be likely to form important resources of this territory, as is by 
no means improbable, then the fitness of the soil and climate for the growth of root 
crops is of the greatest consequence. Among these the turnip is entitled to a 
place in the front rank. I have seen small patches of turnips, usually Swedish,, 
at most of the Company's posts in the territory and believe that on suitable soils, 
proper culture would ensure large crops of excellent bulbs. The carrot, beet and 
parsnip can also be grown, but like the turnip hava only hitherto been cultivated as gar- 
den crops. I know no reason why they should not one and all succeed in the field also. 

Green Vef/etables. — Cabbages, spinach, lettuce, mustard, cress and radishes are grown 
without any difficulty. The cauliflower, so tender, as I thought, in respect of frosty 
appears to be one of the surest crops at Moose Factory, and is sometimes ready for the 
table as early as the first of August. Potato-onions also grow well, but the season is too 
short to grow onions of any size from the seed. The cut- worm is the great enemy of the 
gardener at Moose Factory, as it is in many other parts of Canada, and if the cabbage and 
cauliflower plants were not well looked after and protected, few would be left. 

Fr7iit8. — The only fruits that appear to be cultivated in the garden are the red and 
black currant and raspberry. The red currant is remarkably prolific. Rhubarb also 
grows well. Other small fruits, such as the strawberry and gooseberry might, I am per- 
suaded, be raised with little trouble, for they are found growing wild in many places, and 
perhaps nowhere more plentifully or of finer quality than on the coast. With these we have 
the wild raspberry, a diminutive variety of blackberry which grows only a single berry on 
each plant, and a very small kind of cranberry. The Huckle-berry or blue-berry is found 
in great profusion from the long portages to the Height of Land. Indeed it may be 
said to abound from the coast of Hudson's Bay to the shores of Lakes Huron and 
Superior. It was nowhere in greater profusion or of finer quality than on the Height 
of Land itself. The berries gathered from one measured square yard as an experiment 
filled a large pint cup. At the same rate, an acre would produce two thousand four hun- 
dred quarts of this wholesome fruit. Even allowing that the berries were exceptionally 
plentiful on the spot in question, it is not the less true that could the quantity of fruit 
which grows in the country lying between Lakes Huron and Superior and the fiftieth 
parallel be approximately estimated it would appear simply incredible to those who have 
not seen the country during the berry season. It would dwarf into comparative insigni- 
ficance, in my opinion, all the other fruits put together. Without any rich or strong 
flavour it is a pleasant, refreshing and exceedingly wholesome fruit and may, I think, be 
eaten in almost any quantity without danger. The natives are very fond of them, and 



even gather and dry the berrirs for use after the seasoa is over. Bat all that man. can 
use is as a drop in the bucket j the nl moat unreduced bulk of the fruit forms a bountiful pro- 
viaion of Nature for her othtir creatures. To the beasts of the field and the fowls of the 
air, and every crBeiiinj; tliiiii,', tlii^^e tnillioas of buahels of fruit thus left over are aa food; to 
Bome, perhaps only an ai^rcuablii luxury, to all doubtlesa a sjurue of delight of which we 
caa form no adequate concepciou. To none o£ ail these, perhaps, ia it a greater blessing 
than to the ant, that diligent and brave little pioneer who precedes man and earth-worm* 
alike by centuries in the important work of ameliorating and preparing the crude boU for 
the support of higher orders of vegetable and animal life. That an omaivorous aaimat 
like the bear should eat or evnn subsist for a time oa these berries seems quite natural, but 
wiiQU wo iitid among its consumers carnivorous auimals Bueh as the fox, the marten and 
the tiaher, and such birds as ravens, wood-peckers and ducka, one cannot help feeling 
In ore or less surprised. 

i only other wild fruit tliat I shall notice is also a variety of Whortleberry, 
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the coontiy, as to adm^t of the cultivation of many of our most valuable kinds of 
fruit. 

Grr 08868. — ^Whatever doubt may remain in the minds of any as to the agricultural 
value of the country north of the Height of Land in respect of its grain-growing capabili- 
ties, there can be none in regard to its fitness to produce the more important roots and 
grasses. From the Height of Land northward to the coast of James' Bay nothing on the 
north shore of Lakes Huron or Superior can exceed the luxuriance of the native grasses. 
These, however, are limited to beaver meadows, alluvial lands along the banks of the 
rivers, marshes in vicinity of the lakes, and to a broad belt on the southern coast of 
James' Bay ; where covered with forest, bush or peat mosses, little grass is to be seen. 

I have not met with a field of cultivated grass in the whole territory. At those posts 
of the Hudson Bay Company where cattle are kept, they obtain their hay either from the 
marshes bordering upon the inland lakes or from the salt marshes on the coast. Some 
however, of our cultivated grass-seeds have be§n sown in former times at several of the 
posts, possibly with the view, rather to improve the pasture, than for hay. Be this as it may, 
white clover is to be seen at almost all the posts, and red clover, sown some fifteen years 
ago at least, is still common in the fields at Flying Post. Timothy likewise grows ad- 
mirably in this territory, being quite able, like the red clover, not only to endure the cold 
of the winter, but to mature its seed, as is proved by its being still found on portages 
where the first seeds were accidentally dropped many years ago. These facts though 
meagre, are important, enabling us, as they do, to form at least some idea of the fitness 
of this territory for pastoral pursuits. 

Cattle. — With one doubtful exception not only man but all the domestic animals 
usually kept by him enjoy excellent health in this territory. The only exception is the 
horse, and the only/ place Albany Factory. Several horses having died unaccountably at 
this post, the Company have not made any further attempt to keep them thera The 
cause, whatever it may be, ban hardly be the climate, as that differs but little from Moose 
Factory, where the horses are remarkably healthy. 

Cows and oxen are kept at all the principal posts, and I have invariably found them 
wherever I have been, healthy and in fine condition, pretty good evidence of the salubrity 
of the climate and excellence of the pasture. At Moose Factory, where some sixty head 
at least are constantly kept, a certain number are slaughtered every Fall, and are quite fat, 
although then taken straight from the grass. The cows yield a large quantity of good milk. 

Sheep. — There is a small flock of sheep also at Moose Factory. They appear to be of 
a common and not very large breed. It is necessary to house them at night and watch 
them during the day, to protect them from dogs, of which numbers are kept by the In- 
dians. They seem to thrive pretty well notwithstanding, and are, so far as I know, sub> 
ject to no particular disease. 

Hogs. — A few pigs, seemingly well-bred, are kept. They are allowed during the 
summer to run at large on an island opposite the Post, and what they can gather for 
themselves is supplemented with potatoes and waste from the kitchens. They are thus 
maintained in good health and growing condition, but cannot be fed up fit to kill without 
grain. or meal in the Fall, which is I presume given to them, for the home-cured hams 
are exceedingly fine. 

Poultry. — It is impossible to keep poultry at or near any of the fur-trading posts unless 

they are enclosed in a well-fenced yard. . The Indian dogs, unbroken and half-starved, 

would worry and devour any fowls that were suffered to run at large. But for this the 

' common barn-door fowl might be reared and kept with great advantage. The turkey 

would do well also with full liberty to range about during summer. 

The vast numbers of wild-fowl which migrate to and spend the summer months in 
this territory affords sufficient proof of its fitness for geese and ducks, both of which 
might no doubt be easily bred and reared. 

In conclusion under this head, the agricultural resources of this territory are, as 
will now have been seen, various and by no means unimportant. The climate has been 
shown to be such : — 

That we have good reason to believe wheat, oats, barley, and rye, as also peas and beans 
can be successfully cultivated. 
2 
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be left uncultivated, with the resulting possibility of being again re-clad with forest trees. 
Estimates have been made of the quantity of pine timber yet remaining in the United 
States, and of the length of time it may be expected to last. The data, however, on 
which such estimates are based are so uncertain and fluctuating that little or no reliance 
<5an be placed upon them. This much, however, we may feel pretty well assured of : 1st, 
That the area or reserve of timber laj^d is rapidly dimishing, and will continue to dimin- 
ish in a still greater ratio ; 2nd, That the consumption of timber, already enormous, is 
rapidly increasing, and must continue to increase almost indefinitely ; 3rd, That the best 
and most accessible timber lands or limits have been and will continue to be the first to be 
43tripped of their timber ; 4th, That the cost of placing in the market lumber from inferior 
«nd remote limits will hereafter be greater than now or than it has been heretofore ; 5 th, 
That as a necessary consequence of these premises, subject to temporary fluctuations and 
depressions, the price of timber must surely rise. 

From all whiph it may be reasonably inferred that timber lands which from their re- 
moteness, inaccessibility or the inferior quality of the timber, are now considered worth- 
less, cannot fail to become in course of time of very great value. 

This brings me to a point I am anxious to make and to impress on the Government and 
people of our Province, namely, the prospective value of the so-called "disputed territory," 
north of the Height of Land in respect of its timber resources. 

In order to this, I shall put what I have to say into the narrative form, commencing 
at my starting point this season, namely, the mouth of the Mississagua River, which enters 
Lake Huron a little to the west of the eighty-third meridian. With the exception of some 
pine still left on the Indian Reserve no considerable body of pine is visible from the river, 
until we approach the Oak Rapids, about eighteen miles up. Below this there is a greater 
or less breadth of river bottom land, the timber on which is mostly elm, maple and birch, 
with a few pine and other kinds of trees. Above the Oak Rapids, and from thence to Long 
Portage, which I take to be another fifteen miles, there would appear to be a tolerable 
quantity of good white pine. At and above v Long Portage, bush-fires have destroyed 
most of the timber on the banks of the river, until we come to where Mr. Wright, of 
Barrie, has been getting out squared timber, about fifteen miles above Long Portage 
again, or say fifty miles from the mouth of the river. There are eight falls and rapids in 
this distance, the most formidable of which is that at Long Portage. The Mississagua 
River is from two to three chains in width and brings down a large quantity of water in 
'the early spring, but it subsides rapidly and is very shallow in the summer. The current 
runs strong throughout, but is particiUarly heavy above the long portage. How far Mr. 
Wright's timber had been hauled before reaching the river at the place above referred to, 
I cannot say, as we did not go back far enough on the road to see. I did not, however, 
observe any good pine on or near the banks of the river even at this place. At the Grand 
Rapid, some fifteen or sixteen miles above where Mr. Wright's timber was brought out, 
there is a limited area of country lying some five or six miles along the banks of the river 
which, if not entirely, has in a great measure escaped the ravages of recent fires, and the 
timber is in consequence superior to any that I noticed elsewhere. A few miles above the 
Orand Rapid, or say about seventy-five miles from Lake Huron, we enter the first lake. This 
lake although not now apparently more than four or five miles in length, has I think at one 
time been very much larger. Like most others situated on large rivers, this lake is being 
gradually drained or converted into dry land, partly by the sediment brought into it from 
above, and partly by the wearing away and deepening of the channel at the lower end or 
outlet. Although this is the first lake on the main river, there are numerous lakes on 
the smaller tributaries, lying on both sides of the Mississagua. At the upper or northern 
extremity of this lake the Elid-da-mug or western branch of the Mississagua comes in. 
This and the White River, which enters from the east about mid-way betweeen Upper 
Slate Falls and Long Portage, are the two principal tributaries of the Mississagua. 
Following up the main river eastward for about eleven miles, we come to where the river 
again forks. One branch, called the Winnibeegon, falls in from the north, taking its 
rise in a large^ lake of the same name, near the Height of Land. The other or easterd 
branch derives its waters chiefly from Green Lake and others lying to the east and north- 
east. This point is about ninety miles from the mouth of the Mississagua^ aixd t\sfix.^^s^ 
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a. anmll river, called Round Ijaku River, which enters Uioen Lake near its eastern t 
treniity, a little to the eaatwavii of where the old fur-trading post of the Hudson's Bay 
Company formerly stood. The Post is now situated on another and smaller lake, some 
three or four niilos to the rjast. From the junction of the Winnibeegon to this point, say 
fourteen, miles, the prim^ipal timber is red pine. The trees are sound and healthy appar- 
ently, and may average forty or forty-five inches in circumference, although some of tlie 
larger ones are as much as sixty inches c' ' 
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Resnming our journey we now left the Winnibeegon River and ascended the tributary 
or East Branch just mentioned. The width of the stream at this place was not more than 
about a chain. Its course was very crooked, at first easterly, but becoming after we had 
passed some few miles, north-easterly, and so continued until about the end of the seventh 
mile, which brought us to a rapid in which there is a very considerable fall. Here it 
was necessary to make a portage about one-third of a mile in length. This was the 
twenty-third portage reckoning from the mouth of the river. Eight or nine miles more 
on an average course of about north-east brought us to a narrow lake, the length of 
which, however, was not less than five on six miles, the longer axis lying as usual nearly 
north and south. This again forms in my opinion a portion of one of those channels before 
alluded to as having been excavated by the current of ice which enclosing millions of 
boulders and bearing an inconceivably great burden of stones, gravels, sands and clay, 
would appear to have forced its way in one vast sheet of unknown thickness over the 
Height of Land, during what has been called the glacial period. This channel I think 
may be traced across the Height of Land to the north, and it is by no means improbable 
that the depression in which ** the Lake that Runs Through" is situated some twenty or 
more miles south in nearly a direct line, may even form another part of it. 

The nature of the country and character of the timber between this lake and Winni- 
beegon River, differs little from that passed through in the preceding stretch up the Winni- 
beegon itself. The banks of this East Branch are for the most part low and marshy, or 
otherwise sandy. 

Fires too, have run over this section so generally, within the last twenty' or thirty 
years, that Mr. Salter describes it on his map as "burnt country." I do not think how- 
ever that the marshy, wet, or even the dry, sandy flats bordering on the stream have ever 
grown much if any white or red pine. Tamarac, alder and willows, have beea the prin- 
cipal growth on tha wet ground, and Banksian pine on the dry sandy flats, which 
have, I suspect, also formed the bottom of former lakes. The higher ridges, only 
fieen at a diste,nc3 on this stretch, have however undoubtedly produced red and white pine 
of good size and quality. 

Our next stretch commences with the lake just referred to. This lake, the name of 
which my guide did not know, is not more than six miles long, by half-a-mile wide. The 
ridges on the east and west sides are low, apparently rarely exceeding one hundred feet in 
height. Nice groves of red and white pine are visible here and there, particularly near 
the upper or northern extremity. Here we made a portage (the twenty-fourth). This 
portage starts from the north-eastern extremity of the lake and runs in an easterly direc- 
tion over a ridge, the summit of which is at least one hundred feet above the lake. It is 
a mile long and terminates at a very small creek, the water of which comes from the 
north and flows southward. 

The soil on the top of this ridge is a sandy loam and I was pleased to find with trees 
of other kinds a scattered growth of clean and healthy white pine, from six to seven and 
a-half feet in circumference at the butt, and running up frequently forty feet from the 
ground without the vestige of a knot or branch. This was especially interesting as we 
were now close to the divide or watershed on the Height of Land, and nearly if not quite 
as high. On the lower ground the soil was peaty, and tamarac and spruce were common, 
the larger trees being about four feet in circumference. 

Embarking on the small creek at the east end of this twenty- fourth portage, we 
found the water so shallow and the channel so crooked that we had the greatest difficulty 
in ascending it, for the first mile. It then opened out into a succession of little marshy 
ponds with shallow connecting creeks for about two miles, during which our course was on 
the whole northerly and ended at last in a muskeg or peat-moss. Here we came to the 
Height of Land Portage. This portage (the twenty-fifth since we started) is about three- 
quarters of a mile in length, and ascending to the height of sixty feet, descends again 
towards the north nearly if not quite as much, terminating at a good sized lake called 
Wa-qua-ma-ga-ming or Clear-water Lake. The Height of Land or divide is, I should say, 
about fifteen hundred feet above the level of James' Bay, to the north, and nine hundred 
feet higher than Lake Huron to the south, but no reliable estimate can' be based on only 
one or two readings of the barometer. 
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This was as far as my guide had ever been before. Flying Post was still, as we supposed, a 
long way off, and as we might miss it altogether, it would hereafter be necessary to proceed 
very cautiously, for in the event of losing our canoe or provisions in any of the numerous 
and unknown rapids, it would have gone hard with us, especially if unable to find the post. 

Here the river took a strong easterly bend, sometimes opening into and forming small 
lakes or ponds, at other times contracting to its usual size. It held this course for about 
nineteen miles, following nearly, as it appeared to me, the strike of the Huronian rocks 
at or about their junction with the Laurentian. In this stretch five more portages were 
required, the total fall being seventy-five feet, or say four feet in a mile. The river then find- 
ing a passage, tutrns north, crossing the Huronian ridges, and at the end of nine miles tum- 
bles into a large basin, at the south end of Lake Matagama. In this northerly stretch 
(though but nine miles in length) five more portages had to be made, and the fall, very 
roughly estimated, is not less, I think, than 175 feet, or about 19 J feet per mile. The 
total length of this stretch, reckoning from the upper end of Cache Lake to that of Mata- 
gama, is about thirty -two miles, or sixty-two miles from the Height of Land. 

Now, as regards the timber. Although red and white pine appeared in some numbers 
on the ridges near Cache Lake, and a few trees at other points on the route, there is no 
pine of any importance whatever, until we come within two or three miles of Lake Mata- 
gama. The timber, where any, consists mostly of spruce, tamarac, Banksian pine, white 
birch and aspen. But the fact is, the country has been too generally and recently burnt 
over, to allow of the growth of large trees of any kind, however favourable the soil or 
climate might be. The last two or three miles however of this stretch, had not been 
over-run by recent fires, and there is a good growth of mixed timber, among which I saw 
white pine and spruce as much as six or seven feet in circumference. 

Before we reached Lake Matagama, I had discovered that the river we had been 
following from Clear-water Lake was really the same as thab which below Lake Mata- 
gama is called the Ahkuckootish or Ground-hog River, and that it would lead us direct to 
Flying Post. I had, in fact, ascended this river to a tributary which comes in from the 
eastward six or seven miles south of Lake Matagama last year on my journey from 
Flying Post to Matawagamingue Post. Flying Post was now only eighteen miles distant 
and all doubts as to our being able to find it were removed. 

Lake Matagama, reckoning from the termination of the last portage to the end of 
slack- water about a mile above Flying Post is at least seventeen miles long. In width it 
varies from a quarter of a mile or less, at the extremity, to as much as two miles else- 
where. Its course or bearing nearly north and south. About seven or eight miles from 
the upper or southern extremity, it throws off a long arm on the east side. This arm, 
although sixteen miles in length will not average half a mile in width. The bearing of 
the longer axis is north-east and south-west. It is very deep, and the shore on the 
north-west side steep and precipitous. It has every appearance of having been 
formed by ice, as elsewhere described. The ridges run from fifty to two hundred and 
fifty feet in height above the level of the lake, and although sometimes bare, are gene- 
rally covered with a light soil By far the greater part of this section of the country has 
been more or less denuded of its timber by fire. Some of these fires date back a generation 
or more ; others have occurred as recently as last year. There is ample evidence of there 
having been a fine growth of pine, both white and red, and of the fitness of this part also 
of the territory to produce good merchantable timber. The outlet of the river is at the 
extreme north end of the main lake. Here it soon forms a rapid, which can, however, 
be run by good canoe-men at any season. Half a mile below this rapid on the left hand 
bank, is the Hudson Bay Company's Post. 

Our route since passing the Height of Land, may be briefly summarised, as follows : — 
1. From the Height of Land to the junction of a large stream from the west, twenty-six miles, 
with an average course of north-nortlieast. 2. From the junction of the above stream, 
four miles above Cache Lake, to the fifteenth portage, a short distance below the junction 
of a large stream on the south-east side, twenty-seven miles, on an average coarse of 
east. From fifteenth portage to Flying Post, twenty- seven miles, average course north to 
north-northeast ; in all eighty miles by the windings and bendings of the rivers and lakes. 
In direct lines* these distances would be much less. 
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of the Hudson Bay Company's Post at Mattawagamingue. Mr. Austin, C.E., when en- 
gaged in running one of the lines for the Canadian Pacific Railway, calculated the lati- 
tude of this post to be 47° 53'. Thus it would appear, as previously noticed on the 
Ahkuckootish, that on or about this meridian, the forty-ninth parallel of latitude is the 
extreme northern limit of the red and white pine. About fifteen miles above this, at the 
Whistling Bapid, both red and white pine may again be seen. The largest red pine was 
eight feet in circumference at the butt, say four feet from the ground. The white pine were 
smaller, the biggest of them measuring about six feet in circumference. No more pine 
worth mentioning is met with on or near the banks of the river until we reach Lake 
Kenogamissee, on the upper or southern half of which there must have been a valuable 
pinery thirty or forty years ago, before the occurrence of the bush-fires which have 
destroyed so much of it. There still remains no inconsiderable quantity of white 
pine. Some trees that I measured were from eight feet to nine feet in circumference, and 
well-grown. Red pine is ^Iso found here, but the trees are fewer in number. The Bank- 
sian pine is common, and grows to a large size. From the upper end of Lake Kenoga- 
missee, however, through Lake Mattagami to the Hudson Bay Company's Post (Matta- 
wagamingue) red pine predominates, and is the most common timber where bush-fires 
have not recently passed over the ground. It is not generally, however, so large as on 
Kenogamissee Lake, although large enough to be quite merchantable, were it only conveni- 
ently situated in ^respect of markets. The soil here is, as stated elsewhere, light and 
sandy. 

Pursuing our journey southward, about nine miles from the Post brought us to the 
end of Lake Mattagami. From thence a portage one and a half miles in length led us to 
a small Lake, ending at another portage nearly half a mile long. Crossing this we came 
to a lake nearly four miles in length. Arrived at the southern extremity of this lake, 
another portage, half a mile in length, had to be made. This portage terminated at a lake 
six miles across, called Round Lake. From this lake a portage, nearly two miles in 
length, was again necessary. We then found ourselves beside a low, marshy lake, through 
which and a little ^Jreek we worked our way with some difficulty for three-quarters of a 
mile, to a beaver dam. From this another portage, one mile long, the fifth since we left 
the post, brought us to the Mattagami River, which we had not seen since we entered 
Lake Mattagami, sixteen miles below Matawagamingue Post. Our course thus far has 
been on the whole nearly south. We might have arrived at this same point by ascend- 
ing the river itself, which enters Lake Mattagami some four miles or so south-west of the 
Company's. Post. It is said, however, to be not only much longer but much more diffi- 
.cult. The distance by the route we pursued is, I think, about twenty-six miles. 
The ascent in this stretch is roughly estimated at 250 feet. The stream, in its course from 
this point to the lake, must be joined by some one or more largq tributaries, as the 
quantity of water is very small compared with that which flows from Lake Mattagami. 

We now ascended this stream for several hours in a westerly direction. It runs 
through a marsh and is very crooked. About seven miles on this course brought us to 
a ridge of rock and rapids, where another, the sixth portage, was necessary. The rise here 
is at least thirty, or perhaps forty feet. Still ascending the river, our course was now 
south-westerly for about six miles, in which distance we made another portage (the seventh). 
The rise here was about twenty-five feet. We now entered and traversed Lake A-jau-ne- 
gam-ing, the length of which is about seven miles, and breadth from a quarter of a mile 
to a mile. The course or bearing of the longer axis is nearly due south. Two short por- 
tages and a like number of little lakes or ponds, covering in all a little over a mile and a 
half, running south from the southern extremity of Lake A-jau-ne-gam-ing, brought us to 
the tenth or Height of Land Portage, on which is the summit or watershed. Of the two 
little ponds at either end of this portage, *on nearly the same level and not more than 500 
yards apart, the waters of the one flow northwards down the Mattagami and Moose 
Rivers into the far distant Hudson's Bay, and those of the other find their way down the 
Monabing, Vermilion, and Spanish Rivers, of which this little pond is the fountain head, 
into Lake Huron. This watershed is, I think, rather higher than that between the head- 
waters of the Missisagua and Ahkuckootish Rivers, being probably 1550 or 1600 feet 
above the level of the sea, or say about 1000 feet above Lake Huron. 
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north-western end of Lake Abittibi to the east — juid at the lower or north- eastern ex- 
tremity of Brunswick Lake on the west. This year it was met with both on the Ah-kuc- 
koo-tish River and the Mattagami River, nearly as far north ; and I feel convinced that in 
all the territory lying to the south of the forty-ninth parallel red and white pine will not 
only grow but grow well. If I am correct in this opinion, the area of the pine growing 
region north of the Height of Land and east of the eighty-fourth meridian is not less than 
twelve thousand square miles. Making every allowance, therefore, for the surface covered 
by lakes, swamps and marshes, such a vast public domain even for its forests alone cannot 
fail to prove of very great value to our Province. 

North of the forty -ninth parallel, large spruce may be seen scattered along the banks 
of the rivers all the way nearly to James' Bay. But the larger trees are confined to a 
narrow belt, and while they will be valuable in the future for local purposes, I do not 
think they are of much economic importance at present. Owing to the fact that 
north of the forty-ninth parallel the land, a few hundred yards only from the rivers 
is generally covered with sphagnum moss and peat, which increases in depth as we recede 
from the bank, nine-tenths of the spruce and tamarac are small and utterly 
worthless for any purpose that I am aware of, unless it might be for coal pit props. 

But there are very large quantities of aspen which, cannot fail I believe to prove of con- 
siderable value when the territory is opened up, for the manufacture of paper. On the 
lower part of the Mattagami I have counted as many as thirty aspen trees running 
from twenty inches to forty- two inches in circumference, with a circle twenty yards 
in diameter. The aspen is generally found on the best land, and occasionally at- 
tains a circumference of fifty or even sixty inches. Cedar and tamarac of a size suitable 
for railway ties will be afforded in large quantities by the southern part of the territory, 
and should, I think form an item in estimating its future value The balsam 
attains a good size and is found scattered in considerable numbers throughout nearly 
the whole territory. White birch, or what Dr. Bell more properly calls canoe- 
birch, also grows everywhere on suitable soils, but is not so large in the northern as in 
the southern part of the territory. 

Banksian pine, which I have hitherto called pitch or rough-barked pine, grows 
further north than either white or red pine, and also upon poorer ground. It is found 
principally in that part of the territory south of the fiftieth parallel, and although a 
few isolated trees or patches may be met with further north, I think this may be 
fairly assumed to be its limit in the region lying to to the east of the Missinaibi River. 
West of the Missinaibi, the growth not only of Banksian pine, but of red and white 
pine extendsj I have no doubt, considerably further north. When ascending the 
Albany River a few Banksian pine were seen within one hundred miles of the Factory, at 
the mouth of the river. But strangely enough not another tree was met with in the next 
hundred miles, or until we reached Marten's Falls, latitude 51° 30', after which it was 
quite common. Southward it extends all the way to Lake Huron. It does not generally 
exceed three or at most four feet in circumference. On an area so extensive, there must be in 
the aggregate a prodigious quantity of this timber. Although inferior to our hard woods, 
or even to tamarac, it forms, when dry, a superior fuel to either white or red pine, spruce, 
balsam or poplar. It is not worth much for any other purpose that I know of, but as it 
is capable of affording a large amount of resin one would think it might become valuable, 
possibly very valuable, some time or other. 

In descending from the Height of Land to Lake Huron my route led me through 
unexplored territory lying north of the region which has been partly or wholly surveyed 
and divided into timber limits. It may not be amiss therefore to say a few words in re- 
ference to the "timber resources" of the Province south of the Height of Land,* as any 
information however scanty on that subject is of importance, and can hardly fail to be 
interesting in view of the large revenue derived from that source. 

The Height of Land Portage terminated, as already observed, at a little pond not more 
than one hundred yards across. From this a short portage (the first south of the watershed) 
brought us to the north end of a narrow lake, with good white pine on both sides. It proved 
to be about two miles long. Another portage, about one-third of a mile in length, took us to 
the small stream which flows from this lake. Following this for some three hundred 
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atojiea and boulders of all sizes. In this soil, however stony it may be, pine obtains 
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what is primarily and absolutely indispensable to its growth and existence, namely, a firm 
hold for its roots. Without this the pine, more particularly the white pine, cannot pos- 
sibly arrive at maturity or attain a large size, for the height it reaches to and the surface 
it exposes to the wind are such that it must otherwise inevitably be blown down and thus 
perish. I would say, judging from my own experience, that more than three-fourths of 
all the pine in the Province grows on the not greatly altered soils of the drift or boulder 
formation, that it is in fact the soil of all others most favourable to the existence of 
pineries. 

Having thus shown that both soil and climate are well suited to the growth of 
this valuable tree, I may now add that the timber itself found growing in this district 
wherever I have been, fully substantiates this opinion. On ridges that have escaped the 
bush fires I have measured many white pine trees in this region which were from six feet 
to ten feet in circumference, seemingly sound and good, and as many in some places as 
ten or fifteen such trees per acre. The size of the red pine, of which in some sections 
there are considerable numbers, runs from thirty to fifty inches, although sixty inches 
circumference is by no means uncommon. Even on the burnt land the remains in many 
instances clearly prove that the original forest, before it was destroyed, consisted largely 
if not entirely of pine. To estimate the relative proportions of burnt and unbumt land 
with any approach to accuracy is quite impossible without a thorough examination of the 
whole region. I am of opinion, however, that as seen on the routes I have travelled, from 
one-half to three-fourths of the timber has been burnt within the last fifty years. As ob- 
served elsewhere, however, I think it exceedingly probable that in those sections which are 
the most remote from ordinarily .travelled routes, (and of which the least is known) will 
be found a larger proportion of unburnt land and consequently a greater quantity of pine. 
But even if this expectation should not be realized, the aggregate quantity of pine still re- 
maining in this extensive territory, embracing as I said before probably eight thousand 
square miles, is undoubtedly very large, and however scattered or remote, will in view of 
the opening up of the country by means of railways, and the increasing demand for pine, 
prove of great value to the Province. I must not, however, be understood as con- 
tending that the finest pine, either in respect of size or quality, are now growing or may 
ever be expected to grow in the extreme northern part of the territory I have described 
as ** the pine growing region." Climate undoubtedly draws the line somewhere, beyond 
which neither red nor white pine can grow, and as we approach this line, whether it be 
when ascending to greater heights, or in travelling northward, common sense would lead 
us to expect some falling off in the size and quality of the trees before they disappeared 
altogether. Such undoubtedly would be the case but for another factor, also before re- 
ferred to, which if not so obvious as soil and climate yet plays a very important part in 
the distribution of our forest trees — and that is the competition or rivalry of other trees 
or plants struggling to obtain possesion of the soil. 

This factor exercises, I believe, a powerful influence in respect of the distribution 
of pine. Compelled to struggle for the possession of the soil with spruce, bank- 
sian pine and other trees, no sooner does the vigour of the red and white pine begin to 
be in the least impaired by adverse conditions, such as the increasing coldness of the 
climate or some slight change in the soil, than they aije in danger of losing their 
supremacy, and succumb long before the extreme limit imposed by climate and soil alone 
is reached. Hence it is, I think, that in the territory north of the Height of Land, we 
find white pine from six to eight feet and red pine from four to six feet in circumfer- 
ence, apparently sound and healthy, a few miles south only of where they disappear alto- 
gether. 

It is more than probable that although the climate for possibly one hundred miles 
north of the 49th parallel, and in many places the soil also might have admitted of the 
growth of inferior red and white pine, yet at this particular point the loss 9f vitality and 
vigour was such as to decide the struggle in favour of . spruce, tamarac, banksian pine, 
balsam, aspen, birch, poplar, or other competitors, and by one or other of these the red 
and white pine have been at once supplanted. 

It is only right to mention in what I wish to be a fair report on the value and re- 
sources of this territory, that the pine north of the Height of Land, notwithstanding its 



targe sizs aad bc^althy appr;arani^e, »<1iowb Bigns of Home such deterioration as iB here 
alluded to. For instancn, althrjuj^h the girth of the pine at the butt-end, say three or 
four tent from the ^ouiid, is lar^i;, ibe heiglit or stature of the trees is considerably lees 
ntid tbu taper as a. wxi-uAary cunseqamitc more rapid, than in the veil eheltered 
valleys uud roviiu'usoutb of the H(uj;ht of Laud. Again, I think there id in the north a 
greater I'roportiou of the larj,'e tri-i-H more or leas hollow or unsound at the butt-end. 
And, thirdly, what ari^ callfd ■'shakes" are said to be more common in the boards or lum- 
ber manufactured from this! pine. 1 make the last statement on the authority of Mr. 
Rae, the odicer in chary>' of Mutawagaminguo Post, anil it may apply only to the 
pine timber growing in that siF^ctioii of the cQUntry. The other facts have fallen under 
my own observation, 

AIiirsaAL RKsoDocse. 

The explorations of Dr. Bell, Assistant Director of the Geological Survey of Can- 
ada, and myself, go fur to prove that this territory is of very considerable Tslne and 
iuipurtaiice for its minerals alone. 
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liiiles below Long Portage. It is only exposed in the banks for a few yards in length, 
and tlie bed was so iiearly covered with water when I found it that the thickness could 
not lie asrj'Ttairied. The ijuality of the specimens obtained was good considering that they 
tame from the out crop. If there should prove to be a large quantity of this coal here it 
eaii b:tr'lly fail to become valuable in connection with the deposits of iron ore at 
<ir«rir( Rapid, only a few miles lower down. 

I have no doubt whatever as soon as this territory is rendered accessible to practical 
(■xj')ori:r>i and mean,^ of transportation provided, that other interesting and valuable dis- 
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•coveries will be made, that mines and smelting works will be established, and that the 
minerals of the territory will nob be the least important of its products. 

Dr. Bell, speaking of the mineral resources of Hudson's Bay, says — Report of Progress 
for 1879-80, see p. 32 ; " Minerals may, however, become in the future the greatest of the 
resources of the shores of Hudson's Bay. Little direct search has been made, as yet, for 
the valuable minerals of these regions. In 1875 I found a large deposit of rich iron- 
stone on the Mattagami (see Geological Survey Reports for that year). In 1877 inex- 
iiaustible supplies of good manganiferous iron ore were discovered on the islands near the 
East-main coast, and 'promising quantities of galena around Richmond Gulf, and also near 
Little Whale River, where a small amount had previously been known to exist. Traces 
of gold, silver, molybdenum and copper were also noted on the Eastmain coast. Lignite 
was met with on the Missinaibi, gypsum on the Moose, and petroleum-bearing limestone 
on the AbittiblBiver. Small quantities of anthracite, and various ornamental stones and 
some rare minerals were collected in the course of our explorations around the bay. Soap- 
43tone is abundant not far from Mosquito Bay on the east side, and iron pyrites between 
Churchill and Marble Island on the west. Good building stones, clays and limestones 
«xi8t on both sides of the bay. A cargo of mica is said to have been taken from Chester- 
field inlet to New York, and valuable deposits of plumbago are reported to occur on the 
north side of Hudson's strait. Some capitalists have applied to the Government for 
mining rights in the latter region." 

In my Report for 1880, p. XI, et seq., the importance to the Province of an abundant 
supply of cheap fuel was discussed at considerable length. It was shown that wood 
must, necessarily, become scarcer and dearer ; that we are already obliged to import 
very large quantities of coal, both for domestic use and for manufactures ; that the 
•distance from the coal-mines of Nova Scotia was such as to afford no reasonable prospect 
of our being able to obtain coals from that quarter at other than exhorbitant prices ; 
that we were, in fact, dependent upon the United States for our supply of one of the 
most indispensible necessaries of life. I might have added that in such a climate as 
ours, dependence on a jpreign power for fuel, places us almost entirely at their mercy. 

It was shown, however, that in the so-called disputed territory there is an almost 
unlimited quantity of fuel, partly in the shape of seams of lignite, or brown coal, but 
chiefly in the form of great beds of genuine peat. 

I quoted from various authorities, but more particularly from Dr. Sterry Hunt, 
facts which conclusively prove the importance and value of peat as a fuel, even when it 
contains as much as forty-five per cent, of water. It was further shown that with cheap 
transportation by rail or otherwise, charcoal made from compressed peat might be 
delivered in our cities at prices that would render the inhabitants in a great measure 
independent of foreign supplies of fuel, at least for domestic purj)oses. 

In last year's Report, p. 11,1 again reverted to this important subject, showing 
that even at the lowest estimate the heat-giving power of the peat-beds in this territory 
is so enormous as to be almost incredible, and expressing an opinion, that before another 
fifty years have elapsed, this bountiful provision of fuel will, by means of electricity or 
otherwise, be made to contribute in no small measure to the welfare and comfort of the 
people of this Province. Since I thus wrote, some progress has been made in this 
direction. Experiments on a large scale are, I believe, being conducted both in Europe 
and America, the object of which is to substitute electro-magnetic engines for ordinary 
locomotives on railways. I am not conversant with the details, but as I understand it, 
the electric fluid is generated or supplied by stationary engines at each end of the line, 
if short, but at stated intervals if the road is long. The engines that generate the 
electricity, which in turn propels the train, may themselves be worked by steam or 
water. These stationary engines too, may be many miles distant, not only from the 
train and its load, but, if desirable, from the railway itself. All, I believe, that is really 
essential being, that the electricity thus generated shall be conducted without material 
loss or waste by means of wires or otherwise, from the stationary engine to the electro- 
magnetic engine which accompanies the train ; or the electricity may be stored according 
to M. Faure's method, on the point of being patented and introduced into Canada. 

If this system be at all successful, in an economic point of view, with stationary 



engines worked by Bteam, the problem of the utilization of the vast stores of peat ftad lignite 
in this territory is, I am pBrsuaiicd, in a fair way to be solved. The Height of Land is 
an exten&ive plateau, and not a sharply defined ridge. This plateau is full of lakes 
each giving birth to Htreaiiia of water which, uniting, soon become rivers. Some of these 
flow to the north and otliera to the south. This plateau is from a thousand to twelve 
hundred I'eot above the level of the aea; and from five to seven hundred feet above 
Lake Huron. Hence tlie rivera for many miles on both sides the Height of Land 
offer a aucoession of rapids and fulls. These afford water powers, the equal of which 
cannot, in my opinion, be found on this continent, if in any other part of the world. 
The lakes by which the streamH and rivers are fed constitute, iii fact, groat natural 
reservoirs, by means of which a constant and steady supply of water, at all seagorv, can 
he easily ensured. It is obvious, therefore, that if this method of propelling or drawing 
trains should prove successful, the motive pawer necessary to transport fuel from the 
north to our very doors would cost literally nothing but the machinery required to 
apply it to that purpose. Such a reduction in the cost of transportation as this pre- 
supposes, would probably enable us to ob*"*" •.i"".'i".it and cheap fuel for generations to 
come from our own territory. 

Even admitting that such a conauitl ur hopes is only a posaibilily, yet 
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!xported every year by the Hudson's Bay Company. Water-fowl are very 
numerous on both sides of the bay, and larger game on the barren grounds in the north- 
ern parts ; so that the natives, with prudence, may always have a plentiful supply of 
food. But perhaps the most important of the undeveloped resources of the country 
around tlio bay are its soil, timber, and minerals. To the south and south-west of James' 
Bay, in the latitude of Dovoushire and Cornwall, there is a large tract in which much of 
the land is good, and the climate sufficiently favourable for the successful prosecution of 
stock and dairy farming. A strip of country along the east side of James' Bay may also 
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prove available for these purposes. To the south-west of the wide part of the bay, the 
country is well wooded, and, altogether little or no rock comes to the surface o%cr an im- 
mense area, still neither the soil nor the climate are suitable for carrying on agriculture 
as a principal occupation until we have passed over more than half the distance to lake 
Winnipeg. This region, however, appears to offer no engineering difficulties to the con- 
struction of a railway from the sea-coast to the better country beyond, and this, at pre- 
sent, is the most important point in regard to it. Some of the timber found in the coun- 
try that sends its waters into James' Bay may prove to be of value for export. Among 
the kinds which it produces may be mentioned white, red and pitch pine, black and white 
spruce, balsam, larch, white cedar and white birch. The numerous rivers which converge 
towards the head of James' Bay offer facilities for ^^ driving" timber to points at which it 
may be shipped by sea-going vessels." 

Development and Settlement. 

The efforts made to bring immigrants into the country from any quarter of the 
globe, without the least discrimination in regard to race, moral fitness, or otherwise, is, I 
fear, a mistaken policy ; but one, the result of which may not become immediately ap- 
parent. 

As regards this territory, the settlers must be in my humble opinion, chiefly Canadian 
and American, or at all eveats old-country men, who have served an apprenticeship in 
Canada or the United States. Men who know what the resources of a country are, and 
how to take advantage of them. Inexperienced immigrants from Europe will not 
succeed. 

It may be said, and very truly said, that native Canadians or Americans will not 
settle in this territory, at least in any considerable numbers, nor immediately ; in fact so 
long as they can obtsdn better land and a finer climate elsewhere. If not, we have only 
to wait a while, and they will go by and by without much begging. In the meantime, 
settlement is impossible until the territory is accessible either from the north or the south. 

As is well known the Honourable Hudson's Bay Company have conducted their fur- 
trade in this territory for two hundred years by means of the ocean, and the Hudson's 
Bay, their ships making annual voyages from London to York Factory and Moose Fac- 
tory, and returning again the same season. The importance of this ocean route, to and 
from Europe was pointed out in my first report, p. 41, 42, to which I may refer : A great 
deal of discussion has taken place both before and since on the subject, and some two years 
ago Dr. Bell, of the Geological Survey, made the voyage from York Factory, through Hud- 
son's Straits to London, England, in order to be able to form an opinion on the feasibility 
of this route, not only for the traffic which the territory immediately bordering on the 
bay itself may afford, but for the produce of the North-west. Dr. Bell treats this sub- 
ject very fully and with his usual ability in the report already referred to. The estab 
lishment of a line or lines of steamers to Europe, whether from York Factory or Churchill, 
could not fail greatly to encourage settlement and promote the development of all the re- 
sources of the country bordering on Hudson's and James' Bays, and I therefore feel 
quite justified in quoting at length from this interesting report, in which on p. 32, C. 
et seq., Dr. Bell says : " Situated in the heart of North America, and possessing a sea-port 
in the very centre of the continent, one thousand five hundred miles nearer than Quebec 
to the fertile lands of the North- West Territories, Hudson's Bay now begins to possess a 
new interest, not only to Canadians, but also to the people of Great Britain, from the fact 
that the future highway between the great North- West of the Dominion and Europe may 
pass through it. The possibility of this route being adopted for trade is not a new idea. 
It has been frequently suggested by far-seeing men in past years, and occasionally referred 
to in newspapers. In 1848 the then Lieutenant M. H. Synge, in his work on Canada, 
wrote: *A ship annually arrives at Fort York for the service of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, who can tell how many may eventually do so 1 ' The journal of the Statistical 
Society of London, for March, 1864, contains a paper by H. Y. Hind, on *The Com- 
mercial IJrogress and Resources of Central British America,' in which the writer says : 
< It is more than probable that whenever the necessity arised, the communication between 



Winnipeg and Hudson's Bay, and thence to the Atlantic, by the aid of Rleamers, will be 
made easy and speedy for at least three months in the year.' In 1876, Mr. Selwyn 
brought the subject officially bi>forc the members of the Canadian GoFernmeMt,- and re- 
commended that surveys be made of Hudson's Bay and Strait. In 1878, Colonel Dennis 
published a pamphlet, accompanied by a. valuable map, in relation to it. 

"The report of the Minister of the Interior, for 1878, contains an appendix by the 
■writer on the practicability of building a railway from Lak« Winnipeg to Hudson's Bay. 
During the aession of 18T8-79, and again the following year the Honourable Thomas Ryan, 
n gentleman of great enterprise, brought the matter under the notice of the Dominioa 
Senate. 

" In 1 860 the Parliament of Canada granted charters to two companies for constructs 
ing railways and otherwise opeuin;; a route for commerce from the North-West Territories 
to Europe, via Hudson's Bay, and during the past year one of them, the Nelson Valley 
Clonipany, caused a survey to be niade of a part of the distance between Lake Winnipeg 
and the Harbour of Churchill. Their chief engineer has reported the route a 
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1 Montreal to this port ; so that between the above-named centre and Liv 
pool, by the Hud.wn's Bay route, the whole distance from Winnipeg to Montreal ia saved. 
This amounts to one thousand two hundred and ninety-one miles by way of Lake Superior, 
and one thousand six hundred and ninety-eight miles by the Chicago route. The distance 
by way of New York is still greater than by Montreal. The advantages of this route 
over all others are numerous, and a few of them may be here referred to. The great 
aavinf in distance represents an important economy in time and money, or in freights and 
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passenger rates. If the. grain, cattle and other products of the North- West Territories 
could reach a European market only through Ontario and Quebec, or by way of New 
York, a large proportion of their value would necessarily be consumed by the long land 
carriage ; whereas, if they can find an outlet at Churchill or York Factory, there will be 
a saving of at least one thousand two hundred and ninty-one miles as compared with 
Montreal, and upwards of one thousand seven hundred miles as compared with New York, 
and this without increasing the length of the voyage. In effect, this will place a great 
proportion of the farms of our North-West Territories in as good a position with regard to 
sea-port as are those of Ontario west of Toronto, and consequently will greatly increase 
the value of every description of farm produce, and therefore of the farms themselves. 
Some kinds of produce which could not be sent out of the country at all by the longer 
land routes may be profitably exported by the shorter one. Owing to the short land 
journey, grain from the Saskatchewan and Peace River regions could be exported by way 
of Hudson's Bay the same year in which it is harvested, which could scarcely be hoped 
for if sent by way of one of the longer routes. For the transportation of both grain 
and fresh meat, as Colonel Dennis has pointed out, the northern route, besides the short- 
ening of the distance, would have great advantages over all those to the south, owing to 
its cooler and more uniform temperature. Heavy or bulky goods of all kinds would of 
course be imported into the North- West Territory by the shortest land route. In regard 
to the export or import of live stock, this independent route will possess a great import- 
ance to these territories. 

" Hitherto cattle, horses, hogs and sheep, have there enjoyed an immunity from almost 
all forms of contagious diseases, and owing to the very healthy nature of the climate for 
these animals, it is hoped this state of things will continue. The domestic animals in the 
United States and older Canadian Provinces being occasionally afflicted with contagious 
diseases, it becomes necessary for European countries to impose restrictions on their impor- 
tation. In the event of an epidemic of this nature existing in some part of these regions, 
but not in the North- West Territories, there would be no objection to exporting live stock 
from the latter by way of Hudson's Bay. As a route for emigrants from Europe, that by 
Hudson's Bay possesses not only the advantages of the short land journey, but the still 
more important one, to us, of entirely avoiding the United States and the populous parts 
of Canada, in both of which, it is well known, a very serious per centage of the immi- 
grants destined for our North- West lands are every year enticed away to settle in the 
great republic. An inlet by Hudson's Bay is the only thoroughly independent channel 
which can ever be established between Great Britain and the great and valuable British 
territories in the interior of North America ; and it is very desirable, on national grounds, 
that this route should be opened up. Troops have hitherto been sent to the Red River 
settlement, on more than one occasion, by way of Hudson's Bay, while the intervening 
country was, as it is yet, in a state of nature. Were a short railway built through this 
tract, it would at once become for military purposes an easy connecting link with the 
mother country. An impression has long prevailed that Hudson's Bay and Strait 
could not be navigated for the ordinary purposes of commerce, on account of ice, but 
this idea is perhaps destined to prove chimerical. The occasion for testing the point had 
not hitherto arisen, and the fact that these waters have been successfully navigated by or- 
dinary sailing vessels for nearly two hundred years, in order to secure the little trade the 
country has hitherto afforded, indicates what may be expected from properly equipped 
steamships, as soon as the larger business of the future may require their services in this 
direction. The conditions of the sea-borne commerce of the North- West in relation to 
Hudson's Bay may, after all, turn out to be somewhat similar to those of the east of Can- 
ada with reference to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. In both cases everything must be done 
during the summer. Yet, Hudson's Bay is, of course, open all the year round. A sea 
of such vast extent in the latitude of the British Islands would not be expected to freeze 
across, and as a matter of fact it does not. The lower St. Lawrence (notwithstanding 
its comparative narrowness) is also partly open, even in the middle of winter. But the 
difficulty in both cases is the apparent impossibility of getting into harbours. A harbour 
such as that of the Churchill on Hudson's Bay, would have the advantage over Quebec 
or Montreal of connecting directly with the open sea, and hence in the autumn vessels 



would not be liable to bs frozen in, as occasionally happens in the St, Lawrence, as for 
example in the autumn just passfd, also In the autumn of 1 870, when the outward bound 
shipping got frozen in below Quebec, oocasioning a loss, it was said, of over a million of 
dollars. Again, in the spring there might be no more uncertainty about entering from 
the sea than in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, where vexatious delays are not uncommon 
after the open season is supposed to have arrived. Some discussion has taken place in 
the newspapers as to the length of time during which Hudson's Strait and Bay might be 
navigated each year, but there does not seem to be much evidence that the strait is en- 
tirely closed at any season, and the bay is always open. The great width and depth of 
the strait, and the strength of its tides, probably keep it open all winter. My own ex- 
perience and that of many others leads me to believe that the climate generally of Hud- 
son's Bay is much better than is popularly supposed. From all that I could learn or 
observe, there appears reason to believe that the strait and bay may be navigated and 
the land approached by steamshipa during an average of over four months in each year, or 
from the middle of June till near the end of October. The strait and bay might perhaps 
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i of th 
jnsidering the vast extent of the farming lands, to be favourably aflfected by the open- 
ing of the route above referred to, if the value of each acre of it were enhanced in this 
way by only seventy or eighty cents, the aggregate increase would amount to more than 
a hundred million of dollars. Such a gain as this, together with the great advantages 
which, as we have seen, may be derived from the opening of this new ocean route, should 
it prove feasible, will, I think, sufficiently show the importance of at least giving it due 
consideration. I am indebted to William Armit, Esq., the obliging Secretary of the 
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Hudson's Bay Company, in London, for the list in the Appendix showing the dates of the 
arrivalil of the Company's ships at Moose Factory, and of their departure from that point, 
and to Mr. Chief Factor Fortescue, for the similar list in reference to York Factory. 
They show that very few interruptions have occurred in makiAg the regular annual 
voyages to these ports during periods of one hundred and forty-seven and ninety-three 
years respectively." 

Although the establishment of a line or lines of steamships to ply between England 
and ChurchUl or York Factory, will, if successful, do a great deal towards the develop- 
ment of the resources of Hudson's Bay and of the territory on or near the coast, 
the central and southern portion of the territory claimed by us can only be opened up, 
and its resources fully developed by railways. The period during which the Moose and 
Albany Eivers can be navigated is so short, and the navigating itself so bad, that heavy 
goods could not be sent inland to any point south of the long portages on the Moose, or 
Martin's Falls on the Albany, but at a very heavy cost for freight. During the greater 
part of the summer these rivers are too shallow to be navigable by anything but canoes 
or flat-bottomed boats of very light draft. 

As regards the probability of the territory becoming accessible by railway, I may 
say, that it was thought to be at one time all but decided that the Canadian Pacific Bail- 
way was to cross the Height of Land on a course about north-nortwest from Lake Nipis- 
sing, and pass through the southern part of this territory at no great distance from Ma- 
tawagamingue. Flying Post and New Brunswick, so frequently mentioned in this and 
former reports. This route is laid down on the railway maps, and called '*]feoute Ko. 2, 
Beport 1874." Last year it was stated that all idea of thus locating the route for the 
railway had been abandoned, and that it would be carried along the north shore of Lake 
Superior and south of the Height of Land, whatever the cost might be. This spring 
it was said that the route along the north shore of Lake Superior had been found to be 
all but impracticable, and engineers were sent up the Mississagua Biver, almost, if not 
quite, to the Height of Land, to find a route that way, the object being, as I suppose, 
to m^ke the line from Lake Nipissing to Algoma Mills a part of the main line, instead of 
only a branch as originally contemplated. The engineers, I was told, were again disa- 
pointed in this route also. Finally, when I returned from the north I learned that a 
party had ascended the Wahnapitae Biver, as I presume to find a feasible route for the 
main trunk line, over the Height of Land, with the intention, most likely, of reaching 
and afterwards following " Boute No. 2 — Beport 1874 " above referred to— a route which 
has been, I believe, improved by the subsequent explorations of Messrs. Gamsby, Bam- 
say, Poulin and other Canadian Pacific Bailway engineers and explorers. 

I am of opinion, that if advantage be taken of the glacial troughs or channels (al- 
ready alluded to) the Height of Land may be crossed at several points without very 
much difficulty. But in order to do this, the line must, I conceive, run with and not across 
these ice-formed troughs or channels, until it fairly emerges on the other (north) side, 
where at or about the junction of Laurentian and Huronion groups of rock, I believe it 
will be then possible to run the line westward without any such engineering difficulties 
as are met with on the south side of the watershed. The ice channels at or about the 
meridian of the source of Monabing and possibly of the Wahnapitae Biver also, run nearly 
north and south. I am inclined to think that to the westward of this meridian (81° 30') 
the bearing of these troughs inclines more and more towards south-west and north-east, 
and on the other hand, or eastward, become more and more south-east and north-west. 
The idea does not appear to have occurred to the engineers or explorers of the Canadian 
P^Mnfic Bailway, that it might be very much better to follow two sides of the triangle, 
b order to surmount a serious difficulty of this nature, than rigidly adhere to the 
shorter and more direct hypothenuse, which from the physical and geological character 
of the country presented most formidable engineering difficulties ; or, if it did occur to 
them they were often, I suspect, too much hampered and bound by written instructions, to 
^toxe to make so great a deflection as was in this case necessary. The advantages how- 
ever qI lighter work, easier grades and a better route would far more than compensate 
Whthi^ Syndicate and the public for any increase in the length of the railway thus entailed. 
^ the least of these advantages would be, that by following this route the csibR^^ ^^^ 



be the means of developing the resourcasof this immense territory, the traffic of which will 
greatly exceed that which the north shore of Lake Superior is likely to aSord. If the 
line however should be located Houth of the Height of Land, or aa a "a lake shore line," 
the sottlouietit of this territory will be delayed indefinitely. Ultimately, however, there 
IB hanlly a doubt that some other company will undei'tAke to make a railway on this 
northern route, the etfect of which louat be to intercept and carry off from the Oaimdian 
Pacific Railway, not only the whole traffic of this territory, but of the Hudson's Bay 
itself, while to the south it would liave formidable competition for the lake shore tratfic, 
most of which would, in all probability, fall to the share of the stoamboatH plying on Lake 
Superior. With such a cooipeting line of railway to the north and Lake Superior to the 
south, I fail to see what local traflic the Canadian Pacilic could possibly obtain from iti 
Lake Superior section, either now or in the far distant future. My own opinion is that 
in t,be iutorest of all concnii'il, tlie main-line of the Canadian Pacific Railway should be 
located to the north of thr- !!i:iyht of Land, pass north of Lake Nepigon and join the 
"" ' r liay branch sooicwhen' between Tache and Wabegoon stations. Ultimately, a 
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fallow some such route as 1 have indica„ tat step will have been taken toward 

the speedy development and settlement u- . .-.y which forms the more immediate 

Rubjiict of tliis report, and its importance and value to the Province of Ontario will 
be greatly enhanced. Until this vital question is decided and our claim to the territory 
definitely settled, it is unnecessary to deal further with this branch of the subject. 

In conclusion under this head, I may observe, that before my explorations itk thii 
territory, ] fully believed that it would be better, if not obsolutely necessary, to looaU 
the main-trunk line of the Canadian Pacific Railway south of the Height of Land and 
as near to the north shonis of Lakes Huron and Superior as possible ; but a more impar- 
e/a/ consideration of the questtoii, and fuller knowledge of the facts, convince me that 
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Mr. Sandford Fleming, ex- Chief Engineer, was quite right in projecting the line of the 
railway north of the Height of Land. 

Social Condition. 

In the first report which I had the honour to submit on this territory, the social condi- 
tion of the natives was described at considerable length. With trifling and unimportant 
exceptions, the views and opinions then expressed have been confirmed by subsequent 
observation and experience. It is unnecessary, therefore, to go over the same ground 
again. 

The population actually resident or domiciled in the territory claimed by Ontario, 
north of the Height of Land, cannot be very accurately ascertaaned, for reasons that 
need not be explained at length. I am of opinion, however, that the bona-fide popula- 
tion does no exceed two thousand fi^-e hundred. 

This is a very small number of inhabitants for a territory, the area of which is equal to 
that of England and Wales. It is even to be feared that the native population, small as it 
is, will be further reduced when it has passed through the ordeal that inevitably awaits it 
when brought into more general intercourse and contact with our race. In addition to 
those who will fall victims to the intemperate use of alcoholic liquors, several of the 
diseases, such as small-pox — against which we take special precautions — and others, 
such as measles — which we easily get over — are very fatal to the Indians ; the mortality 
in the case of measles being almost as great as in small-pox. Last fall and wint-er 
measles carried off a very heavy per centage of the natives at Long Lake and Missin- 
aibi Posts, both in this territory ; but fortunately it did not reach the posts on the 
coast of James' Bay. 

Notwithstanding the smallness of the population, the food 'question is still by far the 
most important to the natives of this territory. Like all those who depend solely on 
hunting or fishing for their living, it is either " a burst or a starve ;" too often the latter. 
In most countries it is over- population that leads to a deficiency of food and consequent 
famine. In this territory it arises rather from the great scarcity during the long winter 
months of those wild animals and birds >7hich are capable of withstanding the cold, and of 
themselves obtaining food at that season. Among animals, the deer, bear, beaver, musk- 
rat, and rabbit are those on which the Indian chiefly relies for food. Of these, the 
rabbit, musk-rat, and beaver, are, in this territory, by far the most important When 
rabbits are plentiful the Indians do not suffer for want of food, although the flesh of 
the. rabbit is not very nutritious. But this animal, really a variety of " hare," is subject 
to epidemics or diseases, which periodically destroy them almost entirely ; and after 
one of these plagues has passed over the country they are so scarce that every 
creature that is dependent, either wholly or in any considerable degree, on them for 
subsistence, suffers accordingly. Thus not only the Indian, but the lynx, fox, fisher, 
etc., among animals, and the owl among birds, suffer more or less from starvation and 
hunger, when the rabbit fails or becomes scarce. Babbits have, unfortunately, been 
very scarce for several years, and a number of deaths from starvation have occurred 
among the Indians near the coast. Many more have barely escaped with their lives, and 
the suffering has no doubt been general and great. 

At such seasons I believe the population would almost perish bodily, but for the 
beaver. This interesting animal is of greater value than any other to the native popula- 
tion of this territory, lie meat is wholesome and good ; and a full grown, beaver, weigh- 
ing say forty pounds, affords, after deducting offal, skin, and bones, as much probably as 
twenty-five pounds of actual food, besides the fur, the value of which often exceeds that 
of all the other furs trapped by the hunter added together. If sufficient numbers were 
left as a breeding stock, there is food enough in this territory for millions of beaver, 
but so little regard is paid to this vitally important point, that were it not for the extra- 
ordinary sagacity of the creature, it must long ere this have been almost exterminated. 
One of the officers of the Company told me that in the neighbourhood of his post there is 
a small lake or pond, the privilege of trapping in which he had acquired from the Indians, 
and, with a certain area of the country arotmdy reserved for himself. In this pond lived 



a single pnir of old beaver, which once a year gave birtb to four young ones. For ft 
years he hail trapped the four young beaver, and the £fth year he had caught three, making 
in all nineteen beaver in five years from one pair. This was a remarkably good return, 
especially whiin we consider that they are entirely self-supporting, both summer and winter. 
But what I wish to remark more partioularly in this connection is, that this gentleman 
frankly admitted he had been trying the whole time (five years) to catch the old beaver, 
but in vain ; for up to that period their extraordinary sagacity had enabled them to, 
elude the traps to which their inexperienced offspring had regularly fallen victims. 

It is not that in the whole territory the quantity of game, in the aggregate, 
insufficient to maintain the wretchedly email number of inhabitants ; hut that game is ao-l 
scarce that the hunter, let him cover as much ground as his strength will enable hint,' 
to do, cannot obtain sufficient day by day, duiing the winter aeason, to keep himself and 
family alive. Neither deer nor bear are at all numerous. Some few caribou and moof©- 
deer are killed in the central and southern part of the territory; hut they are veiy 
scarce I think in the flat Muskeg region, near the coast. They are much more abundant 
on the Eastmain coast, and throughout the whole of the Labrador peninsula. The 
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Indians twice as much Hour, oatmeal, pui ~, .^, -, ~..r^. , and such like, for their furs as thay 
■can possibly afford to do at present. Some of these [udian familiea (uvory member of 
which frequently traps and hunts) catch from two to three hundred dollars worth of fur» 
in the season, and might live really very comfortably if the price of the necessaries of hfe 
were only moderate. I am satisfied too, that as soon as the country is opened up a very 
little encouragement will induce the natives to turn their attention to the cultivation (rf 
the soil and the keeping of cattle. 

The Indians with their families generally gather at the Posts soon after the ice leaves 
the rivers, bringing the furs they have succeeded in getting during the winter. Moat 
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of the adle-bodied men are employed from one to three months during the summer^ 
taking the furs to Moose or Albany factories, and bringing back the supplies needed 
at their own posts. These voyages or trips are usually made in canoes or boats. Some- 
times this brigade, as it is called, consists of forty or fifty men. The brigade is accom- 
panied by one or more officers and the white servants, usiially Orkneymen, at the posts. 
The white servants and the natives work together, eat together, and associate together^ 
on equal terms. Even the officers often take part in the conversation, and describe or 
explain to the Indians in their own language, matters which they would otherwise know 
nothing at all about. This association on their voyages and at the posts, continued 
year after year for several generations has, in my opinion, had a very important influence 
on the Indians as a means of education. The discipline, the steady labour, the necessity 
of working together for the attainment of a common object, are all calculated to teach 
them valuable lessons. They are, too, more or less keenly alive to the approbation or disap- 
probation of their officers and fellow- voyagers — a powerful incentive to good, and equally 
strong restraint from evil. Thus there is little or no shirking of a fair share of the 
labour, whether it be hauling, poling, paddling, or carrying on the portages ; but all seem 
to work together cheerfully, bearing heat or cold, rain or storm, and the incessant attacks 
of flies, with patience and fortitude. Either this or some other influence makes them 
generally honest, wonderfully forbearing towards each other in word and act, anything 
like quarelling being very uncommon. Watching, as I have sometimes done, when several 
of them were eating out of the same dish, I hardly ever noticed anything which appeared 
like greediness. On the whole they seem to be actuated by a feeling of fairplay which 
has not unfrequently excited my admiration. These lessons must have been learnt chiefly 
I think in the canoe and on the voyage ; for at the inland posts to which I particularly 
refer, missionaries have had little opportunity of inculcating the principles of Christian 
morality. I think they are intelligent and te^hable, and have formed a high opinion not 
only of the progress already made towards civilization, but of their capacity for further 
improvement; and I sincerely hope and trust that before long the opportunity may be 
aflbrded them of materially improving their condition. 

Administration of Justice. 

Situated as we are in reference to this territory, our Claim and the Award of the 
Arbitrators unacknowledged, without houses to live in, or a court to meet in; with 
neither constable or gaoler, or anyone in the territory that would be willing, probably, to 
act in either capacity ; without a gaol or a lockup, and without the commonest means 
of travel, by which criminals could be safely sent four hundred miles to the nearest 
prison, I may say that I have looked forward, with a feeling of some uneasiness to the 
time when it might be absolutely necessary, cost what it may, in the performance of my 
duty, to commit some one to gaol. 

The quiet and inoffensive character of the people on the one hand, and the great in- 
fluence and control which the officers of the Honourable Hudson's Bay Company possess, on 
the other, enabling them as it still does to settle many little differences without appealing 
to the law ; together with the fact that the serious crimes which have occurred have been 
committed in territory out of my jurisdiction, have fortunately relieved me so far from 
this unpleasant necessity. 

Even when our claim to the territory is acknowledged, and when every other 
arrangement is completed, it is certain that until the people have been in some measure 
educated to it, that the administration of justice must still be imperfect, owing to a 
reluctance on ihe part of the natives to lay informations, make complaints, or give evidence, 
even when they know of crimes which have been committed, or have been actually wronged 
or ill-treated themselves. 

In the interests of good order and justice, however, I am persuaded that this 
unsettled and unsatis&u^ory state of affidrs cannot be allowed to continue any longer. 

I have now examined, and in this and previous reports have described as fully and 
fairly as I am able, that part of the so-called " disputed territory " lying on the north, 
side of the Height of Land. These reports show : 



That the oHmate ib remarkably healthy, the cold in winter being not quite as aerere 

as in most parts of the North-west, and the mean auramer temperature sufficiently high to 
bring to maturity, in two-thirds at leait of the territory, all the more important grain 
and root cropSj if not flax, hemp, hops, and other cropa of a like nature which are as 
yet untried. 

These reports also show, that although a very large proportion indeed of the surface 
is covered with lakes, marshes, swamps, and particularly with " muskegs " or peat-mosses, 
there still remains a great q^uantity of land in this territory fit for settlement. 

The soil is seen to present considerable diversity of character, varying in composi- 
tion from stiff clay to light sandy loam ; the former occurs more commonly near the coast 
and the latter on or near the Height of Land. The subsoil is found to consist in nearly 
every section of the territory of the marls, boulder clays, gravels and sands of the 
boulder or drift formation. That the underlying rook is fossiliferoua limeatane in the 
lower or northern part, Huroniau and Laurentian in the central part, and Iiaureatian 
only on the Height of Land, excepting near our eastern boundary where rockfl of 
Huronian age are found in situ, on the Heiaht, nf T.n?id itself. 

That the peat-mosses repose on a gi 
above the rivers as to admit of very easy d 
other exceptionally favourable conditions, 
muskegs or peat-mosses may be reclaimed 
fine pasture, if not into good arable lane 
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that these attempts will be successful 



subsoil of clay at such a, height 
that in consequence of this and 
irobable very large areas of these 
derate expense and converted into 
le there is quite sufficient arable 
iderftble population, it is doubtful 



vast extent), where the Ci 
reclamation of such land is not only practiui 
ii would be of an admixture of peat-ashes i 
hardly fail to be a fine wheat-growing soil, 
(in addition to the fact that the climate of 
probability been slowly improving ever sin" 
and will in aU likelihood continue to do i 
the drainage of great tracts of country ea 
the climate, both as regards temperature a 
possible, that an intelligent, industrious, a 
that science, machinery, and wealth can f' 
the possession and enjoyment of the fruit; 
descendants will be, may yet reclaim and 
ritory into one of the finest wheat-growit 

In the meantime, however, it appear, 
be the most suitable to the earlier coodit 
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As the breeding of cattle in the B 
wards sold and fattened in the south for ' 
able both to the breeders in the noriJl 
may we anticipate that the breeding of a 
in soutliera Ontario, will be extensively 1 
both sections of our province. 

My explorations also enable me to say with confidence that the mineral teBouroeB 
of this territory promise to become of very great value and importance. Iron, lead 
and copper ores, china-clay, gypsum, and fine yellow and brown ochres have been already 
found, and this for the most part in great abundance. Lignite or brown coal has been 
discovered in seven or eight different places, and beds of this coarse but useful fuel are 
believed to underlie large tracts of country. 

The peat-beds are so extensive as to be practically inexhaustible, and these together 
with the lignite will in all probability prove sooner or later of ineatinjable value as fuel, 
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rendering the people of Ontario to a considerable extent independent of foreign sources 
for their supply, of this indispensable necessary of life. 

In the course of my explorations particular attention has been paid to the ^' timber 
resources '' of this territory, and observations on this important subject will be found to 
occupy a prominent place in my reports. The general conclusions arrived at are : — 

That east of the 84th meridian of longitude the climate not only admits, but is 
favourable to the growth of red and white pine of large size and good quality in this 
territory as far north as the 49th parallel of latitude. 

That situated between the Height of Land and the 49th parallel, and between the 
84th meridian and our eastern boundary, or say between the Missinaibi and Abittibi 
Rivers is a region embracing some six or seven million acres of this territory within 
which much of the soil is also more or less perfectly adapted to the growth of pine. 

That, although bush-fires have within the last fifty years swept over the greater part 
of this region, the charred remains in many instances afford ample testimony to the fact 
that the former forests were composed largely of pine ; and that the ridges and islands 
which have escaped these modem fires still bear considerable numbers of fine red and 
white pine. 

That irrespective altogether of the value of the pine now on the ground, the pro- 
spective value of the timber which seven million acres of good forest land may be 
capable of producing by the unaided efforts of Nature alone, should be fairly taken into 
account, for if not to ourselves such a forest, more than royal in its dimensions, will 
surely prove a valuable legacy to posterity. 

It will have been seen by those who have perused the narrative of my journeyings 
and explorations, that spruce, tamarac, canoe-birch, and aspen-poplar are found all over 
the territory. The spruce and tamarac frequently attain a good size and may come to be 
valuable for exporb. The aspen is rapidly assuming importance as affording material 
(pulp) well suited for the manufacture of some kinds of paper. It may well be that 
before long the aggregate Value of these inferior kinds of timber of which there are such 
vast quantities, may greatly exceed that of the red and white pine, the growth of which 
is confined, as will have been seen, to narrower limits. The willow is found in every part 
of this territory growing luxuriantly. Whether the variety so useful for basket making 
could be successfully cultivated remains to be seen, but in my opinion it would succeed 
admirably on the river bottoms. ♦ 

In conclusion, I have again to acknowledge the many obligations I am under for 
assistance rendered, and numerous acts of kindness shown by James L. Cotter, Esq., 
W. K. Broughton, Esq., and Dr. Haydon, at Moose Factory ; Mr. Ray at Matawaga- 
raingue, and Mr. Thomas Moore at Flying Post ; also by M. Matheson, Esq., in charge 
of the Hon. Hudson Bay Company's Post at Lacloche, as well as by Mr. Ross of White- 
fish Lake, and Mr. Dyke of Mississagua. But for the friendly disposition of the Hon. 
Hudson Bay Company and its officers, and the assistance they have afforded me, I could 
not have made the explorations which form the subject of this and previous reports. 

Respectfully submitted. 

E. B. BORRON, 

Stipendiary Magistrate, 
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